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CONCERNING    PARALLELS 

IN  one  very  important  respect,  the  works  of  Sir  J.  G. 
Frazer  are  but  the  most  famous  example  of  an  old  and 
familiar  method.  As  long  ago  as  1760,  Ch.  de  Brosses 
issued  his  treatise  Du  citlte  des  dieux  fetiches^  the  sub- 
title of  which  professed  that  it  was  a  parallel  between 
ancient  Egyptian  and  modern  African  religion.  Seven 
years  later,  N.  S.  Bergier  published  his  Origine  des  dieux 
du  paganisme^  again  making  use  of  comparative  material, 
and  indeed  laying  down  in  so  many  words  that  'la  regie 
la  plus  sure  pour  juger  des  idees  des  anciens  peuples 
est  sans  doute  de  les  comparer  avec  celles  des  peuples 
modernes  places  dans  les  memes  circonstances.  Partout 
les  hommes  se  ressemblent.'  ^  Before  that  again,  Father 
Lafitau  had  remarked  that  'il  y  avoit  des  pratiques  de 
religion,  des  observances  legales  qui  etoient  communes 
a  tous  les  Peuples,  que  les  Gentils  avoient  aussi  bien 
que  les  Juifs',^  and  the  very  title  of  his  book  declared 
that  it  was  a  comparison  between  contemporary  Red- 
skins and  primitive  men.  Of  the  former  he  had  a  good 
right  to  speak,  for  he  had  laboured  among  them  and 
observed  them  at  first  hand ;  of  the  latter,  he  knew,  to 
cite  yet  another  Frenchman's  dictum  on  a  different 
matter,  ce  quon  a  su  dans  tous  les  ages,  cest-a-dire,  fort 
peu  de  chose,  but  both  as  theologian  and  scientist  he  had 
a  lively  curiosity  concerning  them,  and  found  that  the 
classical  authors  he  had  read  and  the  contemporary 
customs  he  had  observed  illustrated  each  other  remark- 
ably well.  So,  when  we  turn  to  the  Golden  Bough  or  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid  and  find  the  doings  and  sayings  of  Greece 
or  Rome  illuminated  by  material  sought  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  Africa  appealed  to  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  ritual  at  Nemi,  or  the  dark  doings  of  the 

^  Bergier,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  93,  cited  by  Father  H.  Pinard  de  la  Boullaye, 
Ueiitde  comparee  des  religions,  i,  p.  237  (ed.  3,  Paris,  Beauchesne,  1929). 

^  Mceurs  des  saiivages  ameriquains  compan'es  aux  moems  des  premiers  temps, 
Paris,  1724,  vol.  i,  p.  415,  of  the  4°  ed.,  cited  by  Pinard,  op.  cit.,  i,  p.  197. 
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flamen  Dialis  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  made  clear  by 
setting  them  alongside  New  Zealand  and  Northumber- 
land, Germany  and  Amboyna,  we  may  fancy  a  sage 
tonsured  head  and  the  learned  periwigged  brow  of  a 
President  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  nodding 
approval  of  the  writings  of  their  greater  successor. 

After  the  eighteenth  centur}',  the  nineteenth,  and  with 
it  the  promotion  of  Evolution,  at  least  in  the  biological 
sphere,  from  the  status  of  a  theory  held  vaguely  here 
and  there  to  that  of  a  recognized  and  fundamental  fact. 
Following  upon  this  came,  naturally  enough,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  fact  to  all  manner  of  spheres,  appropriate 
or  not,  including  theology,  where  stray  shots  from  that 
contest  are  still  falling,  without  however  arousing  many 
echoes  outside  a  few  short  sections  of  trenches  whose 
occupants  are  a  little  vague  as  to  why  they  are  at  war. 
More  important  to  us  was  its  legitimate  adaptation  to 
the  history  of  man,  and  particularly  to  the  earlier  stages 
thereof,  where  documents  and  even  the  help  of  archaeo- 
logy fail  us,  and  we  are  bound  to  reconstruct  what  is 
no  longer  there  for  us  to  see,  or  else  acquiesce  in  such 
blank  ignorance  as  will  content  no  investigator  worthy 
of  the  name.  There,  as  in  biology,  the  fact  has  come  to 
stay,  and  is  beyond  all  real  controversy ;  for  it  is  amus- 
ing to  see,  in  the  works  of  those  who  declare  loudest 
that  Evolutionism  is  anathema,  Evolutionary  schemes  of 
most  orthodox  type.  Nevertheless,  in  the  form  it  some- 
times assumed  a  generation  or  two  ago,  Evolutionism  is 
as  dead  as  anything  deserves  to  be  which  is  the  baseborn 
offspring  of  a  promiscuous  horde  of  paralogisms. 

Three  stigmata  mark  this  deceptive  little  monster,  once 
so  fair  to  outward  seeming  but  now  as  ugly  as  Duessa 
became  when  stripped  of  her  finery.  In  the  first  place,  the 
perfectly  sound  principle  of  Bergier  and  others,  that  men 
are  much  alike  everywhere,  was  misinterpreted  to  mean 
that  every  group  may  be  expected  to  behave  exactly,  or 
almost  exactly,  like  every  other  group  in  like  circum- 
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stances ;  and  therefore  that  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
Greeks,  for  instance,  had  progressed  no  farther  than 
have  the  Dieri,  it  might  safely  be  assumed  that  they  were 
totemic  and  had  intichiuma  ceremonies.  Secondly, 
because  it  is  true  that  man,  like  everything  else,  pro- 
gresses from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex,  many 
fancied  that  they  could  arrange  the  stages  through  which 
he  had  passed  in  chronological  order  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  putting  first  the  one  which  seemed  simplest  to 
them,  and  so  in  succession  ;  or,  that  because  the  ancestor 
of  homo  sapiens  was  a  brute,  any  custom  of  any  men 
which  seemed  to  the  observer  more  brutish  than  another 
must  also  of  necessity  be  earlier  than  that  other.  Thirdly, 
and  this  was  the  worst  blunder  of  all,  because  it  neglected 
a  fundamental  truth  well  known  to  Aristotle,^  it  was 
taken  for  granted  by  not  a  few  that,  since  every  effect 
has  a  cause,  the  effects  in  question,  the  actions  of  men, 
had  no  other  causes  than  those  which  govern,  or  were 
supposed  to  govern,  the  movements  and  changes  of 
objects  incapable  of  acting,  in  the  ethical  sense,  at  all. 
Hence  many  strange  aberrations  of  histor}^  and  the  social 
sciences,  which  tried  with  much  ingenuity  and  little 
philosophy  to  bring  immutable  laws  into  what  in  the  last 
analysis  is  essentially  a  series  of  interdependent  bio- 
graphies of  notable  individuals,  and  therefore  must 
always  have  a  large  residuum  that  is  quite  incalculable, 
at  all  events  by  any  finite  observer. 

It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  our  own  times 
have  seen  a  decided  reaction  against  such  over-simplifi- 
cations of  a  complex  mass  of  material,  and  that  a  school 
has  arisen  which  calls  itself  generally  the  historical,  and 
seeks  only,  by  patient  observation,  to  discover  what  has 
happened  and  arrange  its  results  in  such  forms  as  seem 

^  Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  1094*  29  sqq. :  t6  yay  aKpi$fs  ovx  Sfiolus  eV  awafft  ro7s 
\6yois  (Tri^ijTTjrfov  .  .  .  ayatrriThv  oiv  irepl  toioxjtoiv  (the  subject-matter  of 
Ethics,  but  the  words  apply  at  least  as  well  to  History)  koI  in  tojoutcoc 
XeyofTas  TraxuAis  Kal  Tvircfi  Ta.\ri0(s  fvS^iKfvffOai,  Kal  Trepl  raiv  vs  (trl  rh  iro\v 
Koi  fK  ToiovTwu  KtyovTas  Toiavra  Kal  aufxtrepaivecrdai. 
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warranted  by  the  facts  themselves,  not  by  any  private 
opinions  as  to  what  they  should  be.  Of  the  particular 
results  achieved  b}^  followers  of  this  method,  of  the 
soundness  of  Graebner's  ethnological  system  and  of  the 
theological  predilections  which  have  crept  into  and 
coloured  the  works  of  Fathers  Schmidt  and  Pinard  de 
la  Boullaye  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  at  length,  if  only 
because  to  do  so  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  lecture,  to 
say  nothing  of  my  own  competence.  That  the  intentions 
of  the  school  are  of  the  most  honourably  scientific  kind 
there  is  no  denying ;  they  wish  to  say  no  more  than  they 
have  warrant  for  saying  and  to  avoid  pretending,  on 
grounds  however  specious,  that  they  know  what  they  are 
ignorant  of.  To  assert  that  this  or  that  particular  re- 
searcher^ has  been  untrue  to  his  lofty  principles  is  to  say 
nothing  against  those  pnnciples  themselves,  whether  it 
be  justified  or  not  in  each  case.  My  problem  to-day  is  a 
different  one,  namel}'  to  ask  what,  if  we  grant  any  con- 
siderable measure  of  truth  to  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  historical  school  in  any  or  all  of  its  branches, 
becomes  of  the  kind  of  parallels  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  customary,  among  members  especially  of  that  move- 
ment sometimes  known  as  philological  anthropology,  to 
draw  between  material  taken  from  the  lower  cultures  and 
facts  handed  down  to  us  from  classical  antiquity. 

Graebner  and  those  who  think  with  him  lay  down,  as 
a  result  of  minute  and  learned  investigations,  that  m.an- 
kind  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  cultural  areas  or 
circles,  Kulturkreise.  From  this  is  to  be  deduced  ^  two 
rules,  or  one  rule  in  two  parts,  whereof  the  former  only 
concerns  us  at  present.    It  runs  as  follows  : — 

Every  cultural  element  can  be  explained,  as  regards  its 

^  Such  allegations  are  too  common,  e.g.  Schmidt,  Oiigin  and  Grozvih  of 
Religion,  p.  224,  'their  [Elliot  Smith's  and  Perry's]  lack  of  any  real  method 
is  so  complete  that  it  can  only  bring  discredit  upon  the  new  movement"; 
Pfister,  Religion  d.  Griechen  11.  Romer,  p.  47,  'damitschneidet  wohl  P.Wilhelm 
Schmidt  endgiiltig  aus  der  Schar  der  wissenschaftlichen  Forscher  aus'. 

'^  Schmidt,  op.  cit.,  p.  237. 
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origin,  only  from  the  ideas  and  associations  belonging  to  that 
culture  to  which  itself  belongs,  and  not  from  any  general 
guesses  as  to  what  may  have  been  ;  still  less  of  course  from 
the  ideas  and  associations  of  a  foreign  culture. 

The  opening  words  of  this  rule  I  do  not  find  fault 
with  ;  certainly  the  origin  of  a  native  element  at  least 
in  any  culture,  high  or  low,  must  itself  be  native.  The 
traditional  English  systems  of  land  tenure,  for  example, 
are  the  result  of  what  has  taken  place  in  England,  or  at 
all  events  northern  Europe,  and  not  of  what  has  happened 
in  China  at  some  remote  period.  What  the  exact  asso- 
ciations of  one  element  of  a  culture  to  the  rest  are,  can 
be  ascertained  only  by  observation ;  no  one  could  pre- 
dict, a  priori,  that  where  the  outrigger  canoe  is,  there 
the  war-club  will  be  held  in  esteem,  yet  we  do  actually 
find  the  same  (Pacific)  peoples  displaying  both  pheno- 
mena, while  the  Amerindians  demonstrate,  if  it  needed 
demonstration,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion 
between  them,  by  having  war-clubs  but  no  outriggers. 
But  if  the  rule  is  to  be  pushed  to  its  logical  extreme,  we 
must  at  once  jettison  a  great  mass  of  parallel  material. 
For  instance  :  in  Greece,  we  can  trace  back  the  myth  of 
Uranos  and  Ge  to  Hesiod,  who  was  not  a  savage  nor  a 
barbarian,  but  a  very  passably  civilized  man.  We  may 
suspect  that  he  did  not  invent  the  story,  but  our  rule 
says,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  'general  guesses  as  to 
what  may  have  been '  will  explain  nothing ;  and  indeed, 
the  attempts  of  some  who  did  not  use  comparative 
material  of  any  sort  to  explain  this  and  other  Greek 
myths  bear  eloquent  witness  in  favour  of  the  dictum. 
Now  the  older  comparative  student  would  say  without 
more  ado  :  'We  can  get  no  farther  back  in  Greek  tradi- 
tion so  far  as  this  myth  is  concerned,  but  we  have  a  very 
similar  one  among  a  people  somewhat  less  advanced 
than  Hesiod's  contemporaries,  for  they  could  not  write 
when  they  were  discovered,  and  lacked  certain  other 
elements  of  the  higher  cultures,  although  they  had  left 
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savagery  far  behind  them.  The  Maori  tell  much  the 
same  tale  of  Papa  and  Rangi  as  the  Greeks  of  Uranos 
and  Ge.  Why  not  assume  therefore  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  mentahty  of  the  Greeks  was  about  on  the 
Maori  level,  and  their  outlook  on  the  world  not  dissi- 
milar, and  from  this  datum  try  to  explain  sundry  other 
phenomena  in  the  Hellenic  culture  which  in  themselves 
are  obscure  ?'  But  if  the  Graebner-Schmidt  rule  is  to  be 
followed,  it  would  seem  that  either  we  must  neglect  the 
resemblances  between  the  two  stories,  or  else  discover 
some  connexion  between  the  cultures  in  question,  be  it 
through  Egypt,  Babylonia,  or  some  other  region  not  yet 
called  upon  to  furnish  a  key  to  all  m3thologies.  I  per- 
sonally am  in  no  way  averse  to  bold  flights  of  ethnology. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  contemplate,  for  instance,  the  pos- 
sibihty  that  some  very  ancient  connexion  exists  between 
the  populations  of  Etruria  and  Borneo,  and  that  this  is 
the  explanation  of  the  strange  resemblances  between 
their  respective  systems  of  divination.^  But  in  this  case 
we  have  a  long  series  of  interesting  and  often  very  close 
coincidences  as  regards  the  sources  from  which  omens 
are  drawn,  the  rank  of  the  observers,  the  manner  in 
which  they  set  about  taking  the  auspices,  and  even  some 
small  details  of  the  way  in  which  the  signs  are  inter- 
preted. In  the  cases  of  Papa  and  Rangi,  Uranos  and  Ge, 
we  have  a  much  simpler  set  of  elements;  Heaven  and 
Earth  are  husband  and  wife,  their  embrace  threatens  to 
make  life  impossible  for  their  children,  who  can  find  no 
room  between  them,  therefore  means  are  taken  by  the 
most  enterprising  child  to  separate  them.  If  we  ask 
what  means,  at  once  we  find  the  Greek  and  the  Maori 
stories  varying  greatly.  The  Greek  Kronos,  on  his 
mother's  suggestion,  mutilates  his  formidable  sire  and 
so  puts  a  violent  end  to  the  marriage.  But  the  Maori 
Tane  Mahuta  contents  himself  with  a  proposal  to  shove 

'  See  Hose-McDougall,  Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo  (Macmillan,  1912),  chap. 
XV  ;  W.  Warde  Fowler,  Roman  Essays  (Clar.  Press,  1920),  pp.  146  sqq. 
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his  parents  apart,  and  succeeds  in  his  design  with  the 
aid  of  his  brother  Tutenganahau,  who  cuts  the  sinews 
that  unite  the  primeval  couple.^  Neither  Rangi  nor 
Papa  is  any  the  worse  for  the  operation,  apart  from  the 
violence  done  to  their  feehngs,  and  there  is  a  subsidiary 
motif  introduced,  the  conduct  of  the  wind-god,  Tawiri 
Matea,  who  accompanies  his  father  while  the  rest  stay 
with  their  mother,  thus  accounting  for  the  fact  that 
storms  come  from  the  air  and  not  the  earth.  Two  such 
stories  as  the  Greek  and  the  Maori  legend  might  very 
well  have  originated  independently,  or  so  it  seems  to 
an  impenitent  polygenetist  like  myself  Supposing,  then, 
that  their  origin  is  independent ;  are  we  to  refuse  to 
recognize  them  as  parallels  because  they  belong  to  dif- 
ferent culture-horizons,  and  to  deny  that  the  state  of 
mind  which  led  the  Maori,  or  their  ancestors,  to  produce 
one  tale  can  throw  any  light  on  that  of  Hesiod's  prede- 
cessors who  gave  birth  to  the  other  ? 

Clearly,  to  go  too  far  in  the  direction  of  illustrating 
Greece  from  New  Zealand  would  land  us  in  strange 
doctrines  and  confusions  of  thought.  We  are  not  bound, 
if  we  find  that  one  story  throws  light  upon  the  other, 
straightway  to  look  for  a  powerful  Greek  god  of  woods 
and  forests,  corresponding  to  Tutenganahau ;  we  are 
not  obliged  to  suppose  that  originally  Rangi  was  muti- 
lated by  his  rebellious  sons,  and  that  some  Maori  Pindar 
expunged  that  detail  as  unfitted  to  the  majesty  of  the 
divine  nature.  We  are  not  obliged,  because  the  Maori 
story  is  not  Maori  only,  but  universal  Polynesian,'^  to 
cast  about  for  a  similar  extension  in  space  of  its  Greek 
counterpart.  What  I  think  we  are  justified  in  doing  is 
to  say  that  one  myth  and  the  other  arises  from  a  hke 
habit  of  mind,  from  approximately  the  same  stage  of 

'  For  the  story  and  its  parallels  (which  extend  also  to  China  and  India) 
see  A.  Lang,  Cttsiont  and  Myth  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  igoi),  pp.45  sqq. 

-  Or  at  least  widespread,  see  Williamson  in  Hastings,  E.R.E.  x,  p. 
104  b. 

A2 
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development  of  thought  and  reflection,  acting  upon  the 
same  materials,  namely  the  visible  sky  and  earth. 

I  am  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  the  reflection  that, 
if  we  make  similar  comparisons  between  disparate  civi- 
lizations, or  between  civilizations  and  practices  of  the 
lower  cultures,  many  points  which  were  previously  quite 
obscure  assume  a  meaning,  purely  from  the  supposition 
that  what  is  done  by  one  group  of  human  beings  may 
have  been  done,  for  the  same  or  similar  reasons,  by  an- 
other group,  without  supposing  any  other  band  between 
them  than  their  common  humanity.  Take,  for  example, 
that  strange  figure  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  flamen 
Dialis.  Looked  at  by  himself,  he  is  most  puzzling,  and 
his  ritual  wholly  without  meaning.  He  receives  quasi- 
royal  honours  and  must  belong  to  the  highest  class  of 
Roman  society;  yet  his  whole  life  is  a  mass  of  absurd 
and  petty  restrictions,  having  nothing  to  do  with  his 
social  dignity  and  therefore  not  to  be  explained  by  com- 
parison with  the  elaborate  royal  etiquette  which  has  from 
time  to  time  made  the  inhabitants  of  European  palaces 
at  once  ridiculous  and,  it  would  seem  at  least  to  an  out- 
sider, miserable.  Examination  of  the  tabus  imposed  on 
him  and  of  the  acts  reputed  lucky  or  unlucky  by  the 
ancients  will  indeed  help  to  clear  up  a  part  of  the  diffi- 
culty, for  one  can  understand  a  priest  of  the  chief  god 
being  made  to  avoid  what  was  supposed  to  bring  ill- 
fortune  ;  but  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  why  this 
individual  should  enjoy  kingly  honours.^  For  an  explana- 
tion we  must  look  to  peoples  whose  connexion,  cultural 
or  racial,  with  Rome  is  of  the  most  doubtful  kind  possi- 
ble ;  in  Uganda  we  can  discover  a  shadow-king,  whose 
only  functions  are  of  a  priestly  kind,  chosen  froma  subject 
race  by  their  rulers  ;^  and  on  the  analogy  of  this  phantom 
monarch  we  can  guess  what  happened  at  Rome,  with  the 

^  See  J.R  S.  xii  (1922),  pp.  128-9  and  references  there. 
^  See  Frazer  in  Man,  xx  (1920),  No.  90,  citing  Roscoe.    The  quasi-king 
in  question  was  pi't  to  death  after  a  week  or  so. 
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mixture  of  races  which  went  to  make  up  its  population. 
For  the  flamen  is  clearly  of  the  Bronze  Age  by  the  tabu 
imposed  on  the  use  of  any  other  material  for  the  tools 
which  cut  his  thrice  holy  nails  and  hair.  He  was  origin- 
ally the  king  of  some  bronze-using  people,  the  Latins  if 
we  like  to  say  so,  who  were  conquered  but  not  enslaved 
or  ruined  by  iron-using  invaders — it  is,  or  used  to  be,  the 
fashion  to  say  'Sabines' — and  retained  at  least  a  respect- 
able, if  not  a  powerful,  position  for  him. 

Nor  is  the  flamen  the  only  figure,  or  his  tabus  the  only 
phenomena,  in  classical  antiquity  on  which  light  can  be 
shed  by  this  sort  of  comparison.  I  cite  at  random  the 
Roman  genius,  of  whose  origin  I  believe  that  a  custom 
of  Raiatea  furnishes  the  true  explanation  ;^  the  so-called 
symbols  of  the  Pythagoreans,  for  practically  every  one  of 
which  good  interpretations  can  be  had  by  looking  outside 
the  classical  area  altogether;^  the  way  in  which  the  words 
mime?i  and  niajia  illustrate  one  another ;  the  revolution 
brought  about  in  mythological  studies  by  discovering, 
from  investigations  far  afield,  what  popular  and  literary 
tales  respectively  are  really  like.  But  I  need  not  heap 
up  instances,  when  there  is  the  greatest  of  commentaries 
on  Pausanias  to  furnish  them  in  scores  and  hundreds  to 
all  inquirers.  To  my  mind,  the  chief  merit  of  many  such 
parallels  is  the  very  fact  that  they  are  taken  from  dis- 
parate cultures,  such  as  never,  on  any  reasonable  theory, 
can  have  been  part  of  one  'culture  circle',  and  therefore 
illustrate,  not  the  historical  development  of  a  particular 
set  of  customs,  but  certain  trends  of  human  nature 
generally.  They  thus  belong  to  the  proper  material 
of  anthropology  as  such,  and  not  to  an  outlying  branch  of 
history. 

In  other  words,  we  come  back  to  the  proposition  of 
Bergier,  with  which  we  started,  that  human  beings  are 

^  See  Class.  Quart,  xvii  (1923),  p.  59. 

-  The  material  has  been  collected  by  F.  Boehm,  De  symboUs  Pythagoreis, 
dissertation,  Berlin,  Driesner,  1905. 
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much  alike  everywhere,  and  on  the  basis  of  this,  we  rightly 
assume  that  what  has  happened  in  one  part  of  the  world 
may,  at  least  w^ith  reasonable  probability,  be  assumed 
to  have  happened  in  another,  granted  that  approximately 
the  same  circumstances  have  arisen.  Perhaps  the  best 
illustration  of  how  this  method  may  be  fruitfully  applied 
is  not  within  the  compass  of  the  anthropological  field  at 
all,  but  belongs  to  the  history  of  literature.  For  some 
decades  Homer  had  been  a  phantasmal  and  unreal  figure, 
a  vague  genius  or  group  of  geniuses  producing  master- 
pieces b}^  processes  such  as  no  one  of  his  critics  seems 
ever  to  have  clearly  visualized.  To-da3%  for  any  one  who 
keeps  abreast  of  modern  investigations,  he  is  as  solid  and 
real  as  Browning,  rather  more  so  than  most  readers'  con- 
ception of  Shakespeare.  And  the  reason  is  simply  that 
students  of  the  famous  and  vexed  'question'  have  at  last 
looked  away  from  Greece  with  its  imperfectly  docu- 
mented prehistory,  to  other  ages  and  countries  exhibiting 
a  state  of  society  resembling  that  in  which  we  now  see 
that  Homer  must  have  lived  closely  enough  for  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  one  to  the  other.  For  the 
hypothetical  nucleus-composers,  redactors,  and  all  their 
ghostl}'-  kin  we  have  the  clear,  bright  figure  of  the  saga- 
man,  whose  methods  and  mentality  we  do  not  need  to 
reconstruct,  for  we  can  observ^e  them,  at  second-hand, 
if  not  at  first,  from  the  living  model.'  When  a  like  use 
of  parallel  material  has  occupied  the  shell-torn  ground  of 
Biblical  criticism,  we  shall  perhaps  see  in  the  authors 
of  Holy  Writ  human  beings  and  not  indigitations. 

So  far,  then,  if  we  are  to  judge  a  method  by  its  fruits, 
it  is  found  that  the  old-fashioned  kind  of  parallel  has 
justified  itself,  in  that  it  presents  to  those  studying  man 
the  figures  and  actions  of  understandable  men.  in  place 
of  the  strange  creatures  postulated  by  so  man}'  of  the 

^  For  an  excellent  example  of  this  method,  see  M.  P.  Nilsson,  Homer  and 
Mycenae  (Methuen,  1933;.  With  some  of  his  conclusions  I  am  not  in  agree- 
ment, but  at  least  none  of  them  is  impossible. 
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pre-comparative  theories.  In  particular,  this  method, 
with  the  careful  study  of  all  human  types  available  which 
it  involves,  may  be  said  to  have  banned  effectually  three 
ill-favoured  phantoms  which  have  often  prevented  Euro- 
peans from  understanding  the  more  backward  races. 
Their  names  are,  the  noble  savage,  the  dear  black  brother, 
and  the  damned  nigger;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
say  which  of  them  is  furthest  from  the  truth. 

But  this  still  leaves  unexamined  a  very  important 
claim  of  the  historical  school.   They  point  out  that  the 
older  investigators  had  no  sure  objective  criterion  for 
arranging  their  material  chronologically,  even  when  it 
all  belonged  to  the  same  area,  unless  there  were  actual 
documents  to  show  which  phenomena  were  the  earlier, 
an  advantage  which  anthropologists  very  seldom  have. 
Too  often  a  crude  evolutionism  has  taken  the  place  of 
solid  reasoning ;  because  the  general  trend  of  human 
history  is  from  the  less  to  the  more  complex  and  from 
the  more  to  the  less  brutish,  there  has  too  often  been  a 
tendency  to  arrange  particular  bodies  of  material  in 
ascending  order  of  complexity  and  hastily  to  assume 
that  this  is  also  the  chronological  order.    But,  like  all 
generalizations  which   are   approximately  true  in  the 
main,  this  one  is  very  apt  to  prove  fallacious  in  particu- 
lar cases.    The  community  studied  by  the  particular 
observ^er  may  be  retrogressive ;  it  may  have  simplified 
usages  which  once  were  more  complex ;  it  may  consist 
of  several  strata,   some  more  backward  than   others, 
whereof  now  one  and  now  another  gets  the  upper  hand. 
That  this  is  so  we  are  assured  by  documentary  evidence 
in  some  cases  where,  exceptionally,  that  is  available.    It 
would  seem  obvious  that  it  denotes  a  more  backward  state 
of  the  religious  consciousness  to  adore  a  rough  stone 
than  to  embody  one's  conception  of  divine  beauty  and 
majesty  in  the  masterpieces  of  developed  sculpture ;  and 
in  general,  we  find  that  the  rough  stones  are  the  idols  of 
the  more  backward,  the  statues  the  cult-images  of  the 
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more  advanced  peoples.  An  African  fetish  or  a  neolithic 
menhir  is  a  much  uglier  thing  than  a  bronze  Buddha,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  Pheidian  or  Praxitelean  god,  and  it  also 
belongs  to  a  state  of  the  religious  consciousness  far 
below  that  of  fifth-century  Athens  or  medieval  Japan. 
Again,  to  imagine  a  deity  in  the  form  of  a  beast  would 
seem  to  belong  to  a  lower  grade  of  thought  than  full 
anthropomorphism,  and  theriolatry  is  indeed  generally 
characteristic  of  something  more  backward  than  the 
classical  civilizations.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  some 
formless  cult-objects  in  the  Mediterranean  area  are  of 
modern  origin,  and  that  in  classical  Greece  the  best- 
attested  case  of  theriolatry  is  attached,  not  to  the  early 
cults  of  Zeus  or  Poseidon,  but  to  the  somewhat  later 
worship  of  Dion3^sos.  When  we  ask  which  of  two  cus- 
toms is  the  cruder,  we  are  further  in  danger  of  falhng 
into  a  purel}^  subjective  judgement  and  putting  down 
that  one  as  more  primitive,  and  so  earlier,  which  is  less 
consonant  with  our  own  ideas  of  what  is  becoming  and 
ennobling.  Any  system,  therefore,  which  claims  to  have 
objective  and  reliable  chronological  tests  for  its  material 
is  worthy  of  a  patient  hearing  and  thorough  examination, 
by  any  who  would  not  leave  their  ethnological  parallels 
mere  analogies  but  press  them  into  the  service  of  a  fully 
historical  science. 

To  examine  all  the  criteria  by  which  the  followers  of 
Graebner  seek  to  determine  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
phenomena  they  study  would  take  a  whole  treatise.  I 
can  but  call  attention  to  one  or  two  on  which  they  seem 
to  lay  especial  stress ;  for  when  it  comes  to  practical 
applications,  there  are  several  criteria  common  to  this 
and  all  other  schools,  as,  that  a  survival,  in  other  words 
an  atrophied  or  moribund  custom,  is  less  ancient  than 
that  custom  in  its  full  vigour,  and  therefore  the  environ- 
ment in  which  we  find  the  survival  embedded  is  more 
modern  than  that  which  originated  it.  The  apparatus 
which  seems  to  be  most  in  favour,  however,  is  largely 
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geographical,  and  consists  in  observing  the  spatial  rela- 
tions of  cultural  phenomena  and  deducing  therefrom 
their  relation  in  time.  From  this  procedure  have  arisen 
several  rules,  the  thorough-going  application  of  which 
has  led  to  a  number  of  very  interesting  conclusions 
v^ith  regard  to  the  relative  age  of  numerous  culture- 
complexes.  Yet  the  validity  of  these  rules  themselves, 
having  regard  to  the  very  complex  nature  of  the  pheno- 
mena, is  not  always  of  the  most  unimpeachable.  One  of 
the  simplest  of  them  is  also  one  of  the  most  dubious.  It 
is  laid  down  by  more  than  one  researcher^  that  the 
more  widely  distributed  a  phenomenon  is,  the  older  it 
must  be.  But  it  was  acutely  remarked  by  Wilson  D. 
Wallis,  in  1924,^  that  such  phenomena,  both  under 
savage  and  civilized  conditions,  spread  at  very  different 
rates  and  have  very  different  powers  of  surviving,  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  new  surroundings,  and  achieving 
development  in  the  environment  where  they  find  them- 
selves. It  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  new  feature,  even  a 
group  of  features,  to  spread  very  rapidly  in  one  direction 
while  dying  out  altogether  or  remaining  insignificant  in 
another.  Somewhat  similar  considerations  apply  even  to 
the  more  complicated  principle  which  is  thus  explained 
by  Father  Schmidt: — '^ 

One  culture  may  not  only  touch  another  at  a  particular 
point,  but  may  cut  the  other  culture  in  two,  thus  sph'tting  it 
into  halves  which  from  then  on  have  no  connexion  with  each 
other.  It  is  obvious  that  the  victorious  culture  must  be  the 
later  at  the  spot  where  it  has  broken  through  the  other. 

That  is  to  say,  if  one  cultural  area,  A,  has  been  cut 
in  two  by  the  coming  of  an  alien  people,  B,  which  has 
occupied  a  part  of  its  territory,  there  should  be  found 
discontinuous  patches  of  the  old  culture  with  the  region 

1  For  instance,  by  E.  Sapir,  Time  Perspective  in  Aboriginal  Ameriean  Cul- 
ture (Ottawa,  1916),  p.  28,  though  he  qualifies  it  with  a  prudent  'roughly 
speaking'. 

^  See  American  Anthropologist,  xxvii  ^1925),  pp.  91-9. 

^  Schmidt,  op.  cit.,  p.  234. 
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occupied  by  the  new  separating  them,  while  in  the  latter 
region  there  should  be,  again  to  quote  Schmidt,  'scat- 
tered and  rudimentary  sur\^ivals'  of  the  old.  This  is  true 
enough  in  general ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  reverse  it, 
in  order  to  determine  the  relations  between  existing 
cultural  areas,  I  do  not  see  how,  without  resorting  to 
quite  other  criteria,  we  can  be  reasonably  sure  whether 
culture  B  has  invaded  the  territory  of  culture  A^  or  A 
flowed  around  the  area  already  occupied  by  5.  Thus  in 
Greece,  for  example,  we  find  the  older  Arkadian  culture 
in  the  centre  of  the  Peloponnesos,  cutting  across  and 
to  some  extent  isolating  from  each  other  the  areas  of 
the  newer  Dorians ;  in  Ital}',  the  older  Latins  again  lie 
across  the  lines  of  communication  between  the  two 
Etruscan  areas,  north  and  south  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Greek  area  again,  the  newer  cult  of 
Hephaistos  extends  almost  wedge-fashion  eastwards, 
leaving  untouched  a  large  peripheral  area  where  no  wor- 
ship of  the  Asianic  god  can  be  shown  to  have  existed  ; 
and  in  Italy  the  solid  wedge  of  Gaulish  invasion  thrusts 
the  Etruscan,  or  Umbro-Etruscan  culture  to  one  side, 
be3'ond  the  Apennines.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  judge- 
ments of  relative  value  would  help  us  here,  if  we  had 
not  documentary  and  archaeological  evidence,  any  more 
than  purely  geographic  criteria ;  the  invaders  in  most 
of  these  cases  are  lower,  or  at  least  not  higher,  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  than  the  invaded.  Many  other  cri- 
teria appealed  to  by  this  school  are  merely  such  as  have 
been,  and  will  be,  used  by  all  historians  and  prehis- 
torians  alike.  Altogether  I  can  s'ee  but  little  reason  for 
vaunting  one  method  as  more  scientific  and  accurate 
than  another,  and  in  the  application  of  them,  it  is  very 
easy  to  find  examples  of  apriorism  and  dogmatic  assump- 
tion in  both  camps. 

Consequentl}',  I  am  frankl}^  sceptical  when  followers 
of  the  'historical'  school  in  its  varying  forms  assure  us, 
for  example,  that  those  peoples  must  be  the  most  nearly 
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primitive  who  are  to  be  found  in  peripheral  areas  of  the 
globe,  whether  hterally  in  the  regions  farthest  from  any 
likely  original  centre  of  distribution,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Fuegians  and  the  representatives  of  Schmidt's  Arctic 
culture,  or  simply  in  undesirable  districts,  left  untouched 
by  the  supposed  later  arrivals.  It  certainly  is  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  distribution  at  the  present  day  of  these 
low  types  of  human  society  ;  but  several  others  equally 
possible  could  be  thought  of,  such  as  degeneration^  from 
an  earlier  and  more  advanced  form  of  culture  among 
peoples  thrust  into  their  present  uninspiring  environ- 
ments by  any  one  of  a  number  of  accidents  ;  and  that  any 
one  cause  should  be  postulated  for  all  the  phenomena  in 
question  is  an  assumption  which  we  have  no  right  to  make. 
All  this  is  not  to  sa3%  however,  that  the  newer  methods 
have  no  value.  On  the  contrar}',  to  apply  every  possible 
criterion  and  devise  as  many  new  ones  as  ingenuity  can 
suggest,  in  order  to  determine  objectively  what  human 
customs  are  veritably  the  oldest,  or  the  most  nearly 
primitive  in  the  true  sense,  is  the  plain  duty  of  scien- 
tists. To  divide  humanity  into  cultural  groups  is  as 
legitimate  as  to  distinguish  racial  types ;  what  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  both  cases  is  the  extreme  complexity 
of  the  material  and  the  unlikelihood  that  any  simple  rule, 
or  group  of  simple  rules,  will  prove  sufficient.  For  a  long 
time  to  come  it  is  probable  that  we  must  remain  content 
with  results  true,  at  best,  iraxvXco?  koI  Tvirco,  as  in  Aris- 
totle's day.  It  certainly  is  far  too  early  to  conclude  that 
all  men  are  sprung  from  ancestors  who  without  exception 
beheved  in  magic  and  had  no  religion,  or  from  mono- 
theists  of  a  naive  sort,  or  even  from  teachable  folk  who 
gladly  learned  the  lessons  of  Egyptian  or  Babylonian 

1  To  assert  that  this  is  not  so  because  of  the  alleged  absence  of  survivals 
of  a  higher  or  more  complex  culture  among  the  backward  peoples  is,  firstly, 
to  incur  all  the  difficulties  of  proving  a  negative,  secondly,  to  forget  the 
possibility  of  the  total  disappearance  of  even  highly  desirable  habits,  such 
as  art  in  classical  Sparta  and  several  useful  accomplishments  in  the  Pacific 
islands. 
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missionaries.  What  we  may  pretty  safely  assume  is  that 
men  have  from  time  immemorial  influenced  each  other 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  for  better  or  for  worse,  but  probably, 
again  to  speak  but  roughly  and  in  general  outline,  on  the 
whole  for  better ;  and  that  for  the  most  part  they  have 
found  it  easier  to  influence  those  who  were  near  them  in 
geographical  position,  or  resembled  them  in  general  cul- 
ture and  outlook.  Hence,  if  we  find  ourselves,  as  we 
constantly  do,  confronted  with  gaps  in  our  record  of  any 
people,  the  safest  and  best  source  for  material  to  fill  the 
gaps  is  not  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  or  from  the 
customs  of  some  race  or  tribe  widely  differing  from 
the  one  we  are  stud3dng,  but  from  just  over  their  border, 
or,  failing  that,  from  as  like  a  people  as  we  can  find.  If 
it  can  be  shown  by  any  reasonably  cogent  line  of  argu- 
ment that  this  like  people  is  in  reality  another  fraction 
of  the  same  people,  or  the  same  cultural  group,  that  is 
obviously  best  of  all,  and  we  can  use  the  material  from 
one  source  to  supplement  that  from  the  other  with  very 
little  hesitation.  If  a  custom  of  ancient  Rome  puzzles  us, 
perhaps  some  other  Italian  city  will  throw  light  on  the 
question  ;  if  we  can  find  nothing  in  Italy  to  help  us,  we 
may  look  further  afield  and  try  Greece,  or  it  may  be 
Gaul ;  if  we  have  to  go  much  farther  than  either  of  these, 
the  value  of  our  evidence  becomes  less  and  less  the  more 
widely  we  depart  from  peoples  historicall}^  connected 
with  those  we  started  from,  or,  a  pomt  which  I  think  quite 
as  important,  like  them  in  feelings  and  general  outlook. 
And  this  brings  us  to  what  I  consider  the  most  impor- 
tant point  in  the  whole  controvers}^  What  exactly  are 
we  to  look  for,  in  studying  any  parcel  of  human  behaviour 
manifested  in  a  society?  Is  it  the  history  of  that  behaviour 
and  the  other  kinds  of  behaviour  with  which  it  is  and  has 
been  associated  ?  If  so,  this  is  a  legitimate  inquiry  enough, 
and  may  be  fruitful ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. Surely  any  social  anthropologist  at  least  is  some- 
thing of  a  psychologist  also,  and  the  most  complete 
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picture  possible  of  what  people  do  will  not  satisfy  him 
unless  he  can  learn  why  they  do  it.  Indeed,  unless  he 
has  some  idea  of  the  why,  of  the  frame  of  mind  which 
prompts  the  act  and  makes  it  seem  reasonable  to  the 
actors,  he  will  very  often  not  even  be  able  to  put  it  in 
its  right  historical  context.  A  very  familiar  illustration 
of  this  is  the  strange  interpretations  which  have  in  times 
past  been  put  upon  mythological  stories.  To  invent  or 
tell  the  legend  of  Dido  or  the  myth  of  Kronos  swallow- 
ing his  children  is  an  act,  prompted  in  each  case  by  some 
mental  process ;  if  these  tales  did  not  come  in  documents 
which  we  can  readily  date,  Vergil  and  Ovid's  poems  in 
the  one  instance,  Hesiod  in  the  other,  how  utterly  unable 
some  of  the  earlier  researchers  would  have  been  to  see 
that  one  story  is  centuries  later  than  the  other,  that  no 
one  wanted  a  tale  of  thwarted  love,  with  elaborate 
motives  for  the  actions  of  the  characters,  till  many 
generations  after  that  stage  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
welcomed  and  found  satisfaction  in  the  crude  fancy  of 
a  child-swallowing  god.  To-day  there  are  some  who 
apparently  cannot  see  that  another  love-story,  certainly 
no  older  than  the  piteous  history  of  the  Queen  of  Car- 
thage, is  not  an  ancient  Peloponnesian  myth,  full  of 
allusions  to  horse-shaped  deities  and  such-like  relics  of 
savagery.  Komaitho  and  her  lover  Melanippos^  were  as 
luckless  and  as  fond  as  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  are  less 
famous  onl}'  because  the^^  never  found  a  Shakespeare  ; 
the  author  of  their  tragedy  had  let  his  fancy  play  around 
certain  details  of  religious  ceremonies  in  honour  of 
Artemis  Laphria  at  Patrai,  much  as  his  ancestors  of  a 
millennium  earlier  might  have  done ;  but  the  fancy  he 
possessed  was  bred  of  Alexandrian  literature,  and  ran  on 
strong  3'outhful  passion,  cruel  parents,  and  inexorable 
deities — quite  other  themes  than  those  which  exercised 
the  imagination  of  early  makers  of  temple-legends. 

^  See  Pausanias,  vii.  19,2-5  ;  for  comment,  see  Wilamowitz-MoellendorS, 
Glaube  der  Hellcncn,  i,  pp.  384-5. 
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Here  we  are  able  to  date  a  story,  and  often  in  like 
manner  a  custom,  from  a  comparatively  extensive  know- 
ledge of  one  culture,  that  of  Greece.  The  parallel  from 
another  culture  is  required  only  when  our  knowledge  of 
the  one  we  are  chiefly  stucl3ing  is  insufficient.  Again, 
take  a  Greek  example.  Which  is  the  older,  the  kind  of 
ghost  we  find  occasionally  in  Homer,  a  phantom  in  which 
there  'is  no  midriff  at  all',  bereft  of  the  body  which  the 
fire  has  consumed,  or  at  all  events  the  soul  has  left 
never  to  return,  or  the  sort  which  meets  us  now  and 
again  in  later  authors,  grim  and  formidable,  but  so  solid 
that  its  depredations  can  sometimes  be  put  a  stop  to  by 
a  strong  and  valiant  man's  trained  muscles  ?  If  we  went 
solely  by  the  date  of  our  documents,  we  should  put  the 
phantom  several  centuries  earlier  than  the  solider  ghost, 
thus  coming  to  the  very  remarkable  conclusion  that 
while  Greek  philosophy  was  passing  to  higher  and  higher 
abstractions,  Greek  thought  of  a  more  popular  kind  was 
becoming  less  and  less  able  to  conceive  of  any  living 
being  who  had  not  tangible  flesh  and  bones.  How,  then, 
are  we  to  decide  between  that  and  the  other  possible 
explanation,  that  the  corpse-ghost  is  really  the  earlier  and 
more  primitive  form  of  the  belief,  emerging  into  literature 
later  simply  because  the  earlier  authors  did  not  concern 
themselves  with  such  uninstructed  views?  The  only  light, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  is  shed  on  the  problem  comes 
from  parallels  from  other  cultures,  many  of  them  far 
removed  in  both  space  and  time  from  Greece.  These  tell 
us  that  there  is  a  stage,  and  not  a  very  high  one,  in  the 
development  of  human  thought  concerning  the  soul,  in 
which  men  are  merel}'  unable  to  grasp  the  idea  of  death 
as  an  end,  and  regard  the  lifeless  body  as  retaining  some 
ghastly  form  of  life,  which  enables  it,  on  occasion,  to 
manifest  itself,  often  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  sur- 
vivors. By  studying  the  records  of  this  belief,  which  is 
very  widely  distributed,  we  can  form  some  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  mentality  to  which  it  corresponds, 
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and  we  find  it  to  be  that  of  the  savage  or  the  peasant,  not 
one  associated  with  any  of  the  more  complex  develop- 
ments of  civilization,  such  as  scientific  or  philosophical 
thought.  These  show  themselves,  according  to  the  his- 
tory of  people  after  people,  to  be  relatively  late  things. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  one  belief,  that  in  the  corpse- 
ghost,  is  of  earlier  origin  in  Greece  than  the  other,  and 
that  without  making  any  use  of  the  Graebnerian  criteria, 
but  solely  by  seeking  to  understand  the  mind  of  the 
believer  in  either  case.  I  have  given  but  one  instance  ; 
a  short  survey  of  many  modern  works  on  classical  cul- 
ture will  provide  many  more.  Where  errors  have  arisen 
in  the  application  of  this  method — and  they  are  not 
rare — they  spring  principally  from  one  cause,  lack  of 
psychological  understanding,  resulting  in  looking  for 
certain  phenomena  among  a  people  of  whose  history  we 
know  enough  to  say  that  they  had  outgrown  the  corre- 
sponding frames  of  mind ;  seeking,  for  instance,  the 
elaborate  ceremonial  connected  with  the  intichuma  type 
of  ceremony,  characteristic  of  food-gatherers,  many 
centuries  after  agriculture  and  trade,  with  the  different 
mentalities  which  they  involve,  had  been  established. 
Mistakes  arising  merely  from  the  distance  in  space  be- 
tween the  phenomenon  to  be  explained  and  the  paral- 
lel which  seeks  to  explain  it  are,  I  think  it  may  justly  be 
said,  far  fewer  and  less  important. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  end  by  instancing  what 
seems  to  me  a  profoundly  mistaken  idea,  in  the  works  of 
the  best-known  member  of  the  latest  'historical'  school, 
which  vitiates  one  of  its  author's  favourite  arguments 
for  his  central  doctrine.  Father  Schmidt  is  interested  to 
prove,  not  merely  the  existence  among  low  types  of  cul- 
ture of  the  belief  in  a  great  celestial  being,  a  'high  god', 
but  that  this  being  is  conceived  as  moral,  interested  in  the 
conduct  of  his  worshippers,  and  ready  to  punish  trans- 
gressions of  a  fairly  exalted  ethical  code.  With  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  view  I  do  not  now  mean  to  deal,  but  one 
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of  the  phenomena  adduced  to  support  it  is  the  existence 
of  what  he  explains  as  a  sin-offering  to  such  a  being 
among  the  Semang  pygmies.^  In  thunderstorms,  it  is 
their  habit  to  draw  a  httle  blood  from  their  own  bodies, 
mix  it  with  water,  and  throw  it  upwards.  The  point  at 
issue  is,  whether  this  conduct  may  naturally  be  explained 
as  arising  from  desire  to  propitiate  and  show  repentance 
before  a  god  of  righteousness  who  is  manifesting  his 
anger,  or  from  some  other  frame  of  mind,  less  concerned 
with  well-doing  and  more  with  magic.  It  so  happens 
that  there  is  a  pretty  close  parallel  to  be  found  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  weather-experts  of  Kleonai  in  the  Argolid 
when  a  hailstorm  threatened.^  They  regularly  made 
blood-offerings,  or  so  Seneca  interprets  them,  before 
the  approaching  clouds ;  and  one  form  was  to  draw  a 
little  of  their  own  blood  with  a  stilus  and  use  that. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  we  know  a  good  deal  about 
Greek  behaviour  in  face  of  inclement  weather ;  and  the 
evidence  has  been  interpreted,  as  I  think  with  correct- 
ness, in  the  following  manner.-^  Despite  the  general 
control  of  the  weather  with  which  Zeus,  in  his  capacity 
of  sky-god  or  weather-god,  was  credited,  it  continued  to 
be  held  that  a  storm  was  a  kind  of  demon  whose  feelings 
might  be  wrought  upon  in  various  ways.  One  quaint 
method  was  to  do  something  extremely  indecent,  which 
would  fairly  shame  it  away  from  so  disreputable  com- 
pany :  like  the  fiends  in  Ingoldsby,  it  was  considered  a 
respectable  devil.  Efforts  to  frighten  it  were  not  very 
rare ;  but  one  of  the  most  approved  procedures  was  to 
oppose  something  highly  magical  to  it,  and  one  of  the 
most  magical  of  substances  is  blood.  A  red  cloth  might 
do  on  occasion  ;  but  the  real  fluid  was  far  better,  and  it 
is  generally  felt  that,  of  all  sorts  of  blood,  that  of  man  is 

1  Schmidt,  op.  cit.,  p.  192  and  elsewhere. 
^  Seneca,  nat.  qitaest.  iv  b,  6,  2-3. 

^  See  W.  Fiedler,  Antiker  Wetterzauber,  Stuttgart,  Kohlhammer,  1931, 
especially  pp.  38,  80. 
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the  most  powerful.  Seneca  indeed  quotes  the  opinion 
of  some  that  there  was  nis  quaedam  in  the  blood,  potent 
in  its  effect  on  the  hail,  and  this  is  far  from  being  the 
only  appearance  of  such  an  idea  in  our  authors  ;  while  all 
over  the  world  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  blood  is 
considered  very  potent  in  itself,  among  people  in  all 
manner  of  cultural  stages,  from  very  backward  savages 
to  one  of  the  parties  in  a  recent  and  notorious  case  tried 
in  London.  Looking  therefore  at  the  state  of  mind  which 
seems  to  move  a  man,  be  he  savage  or  civilized,  to  use 
blood  to  influence  such  things  as  the  weather,  it  seems 
infinitely  more  probable  that  the  Semang  are  trying  to 
magic  the  thunder  away  than  that  they  are  expressing 
sorrow,  or  doing  penance,  to  appease  any  high  god 
whatsoever. 

So  I  stand,  without  any  feeling  of  being  out  of  date  or 
blind  to  the  latest  researches,  on  the  side  of  that  long 
and  distinguished  line  of  savants  who,  from  the  Age  of 
Discoveries  to  the  present  day,  have  freely  illustrated  the 
doings  of  one  commmunity  from  those  of  another,  with- 
out paying  too  much  attention  to  historical  continuity 
between  them,  and  reiterate  that,  valuable  as  the  new 
methods  of  approach  confessedly  are  for  some  purposes, 
the  greatest  service  anthropological  parallels  have  done 
us  is  to  give  a  more  exact  and  detailed  meaning  to  the 
pithy  maxim  that  men  are  much  the  same,  the  world 
over. 
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